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lh | OTHING restores perspective 

like statistics, and Mr. H. E. 

Collins, of the National Coal 
Board, did a public service when he told 
a meeting that the 8 per cent rise in coal 
prices had only raised the general cost 
of living by one-third of one per cent. 
This not only shows that everyone has 
been making a fuss about nothing, but 
that any future question of reducing 
coal prices by 8 per cent would scarcely 
be worth considering. 


Fighting Talk 

THE recent deterioration in the 
French balance of payments, said 
Mr. Macmillan in the House the other 
day, has led them to the decision to 
deliberalize a number of imports. 
There seems no hope, at the moment, 
that language of this kind will result in 
a deconservatization of the Government. 


Spirited Denials, Latest 
ApMIRATION for the Daily Worker’s 
single-mindedness in the cause of 
world amity received a valuable boost 
from its exclusive report that Mr. Y. 5S. 
Khlebsevich, a Russian scientist, has 


oe ee 


assured Americans that he and _ his 
colleagues have no intention of “ building 
military bases on the moon to threaten 
the United States.” 


What About a Thick Ear? 

Ecuipsep by the larger activities of 
the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, the work of the less dramatic 
U.N. departments nevertheless goes 
steadily on. In a recent U.N.E.S.C.O. 
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publication the American director of a 
sleep research unit gives his opinion 
that “to sleep in the same position all 
night may be to wake up with a stiff 
neck.” 


Fewer the Higher 

FresH doubts about the economic 
aspects of the parking meter schemes 
arise from an announcement that the 
Westminster City Council is to reduce 
its proposed parking sites from 667 to 
658 and that the initial cost estimate will 
be revised from £36,000 to £37,100. 


Step in the Wrong Direction 

AFTER a restful silence Mr. Dulles 
has made several more speeches, includ- 
ing the one explaining that disarmament 
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discussions are not concerned with 
disarmament “in the literal sense.” 
This is the sort of thing which makes 
observers of international horizons 
uneasy. As soon as the Secretary of 
State rustles his notes they see a cloud 
no bigger than a man’s foot. 








Catch in It 

At first glance the Dominican Re- 
public seemed to be coming out well in 
the case of Dr. de Galindez, the critic 
of the Trujillo régime who made news 
last year by being kidnapped in a New 
York subway station and whisked (it 
was said) into limbo. The Trujillo 
Government is now offering full facilities 
for an inquiry into the whole thing, and 
promising to publish the findings 
“whether favourable to the Dominican 
Republic or not.” In these touchy 
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times, a fine and refreshing gesture. 
True, it tarnishes a shade when a forth- 
right reporter adds: “This step was 
apparently prompted by the loss of 
American tourist travel to the Republic 
through the unfavourable publicity 
given to the case.” 


In-Out, In-Out .. . 

CONSIDERABLE publicity has been 
given to the introduction of “ push- 
button” voting in France, the latest 
news being that the National Assembly 
has now approved the necessary ex- 
penditure of about two hundred million 
francs on electronic equipment to speed 
up Assembly divisions and do away 
with expensive night sittings. It may 
also hasten the Premier turn-round. 


Small Mercy 

One of last week’s platform men spoke 
spiritedly about the rush of modern 
living, and concluded: “The only time 
we come to rest is when we are in a 


traffic block.” Although distinguished 





——_. 


hearers included Mr. Duncan Sandys 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. 
Harold Watkinson was unfortunately 
not present to take a bow. 


169. Spanner Used by Telford 
CONNOISSEURS who remembered the 
riot of chi-chi characterizing Mr. 
Richard Buckle’s Diaghilev Memorial 
Exhibition at Forbes House were 
naturally curious to see what he would 
make of so solemn a business as the 
Telford Bicentenary Exhibition. They 
were delighted to find it enlivened 
with life-size groups of engineering 
figures posed among the showcases, but 





disappointed when these turned out to 
be visitors too, discussing road surfaces. 


Royal Marriage Act or Something ? 

FURTHER news is awaited with interest 
of the decision to make a television film 
of the life of the Duke of Windsor, for 
release over U.S. television networks. 
Connoisseurs of the historical drama 
look forward particularly to details of 
the casting. Alan Ladd seems an obvious 
choice for the name part, but sub- 
ordinate roles may present difficulties, 
especially those of Mr. Baldwin and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. However, 
the first thing will be to make sure that 
the Duchess’s family won’t invoke 
protocol against her being represented 
on the screen during her lifetime. 


Waste 

PassENGERS who passed through Orly 
Airfield without having their baggage 
examined, owing to the strike of French 
Customs officials, said afterwards that 
they had nothing to declare except the 
wish that they had known about it earlier. 


The Old Incompatibles 
EpcGar with Swan may normally be taken, 
Fortnum with Mason, Elliott with 
Fry; 
But strawberries-and-eggs or cream- 
and-bacon, 
Or steak-and-whey or curds-and- 
kidney pie— 
Something like these, or still more god- 
forsaken, 
Is mingling R.S.F. and H.L.I. 
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Angry Young Men 
gr 8 


HEER up, young Tristram, and control your tongue, 

For too much anger stupefies the young. 
If worldly comforts are a worthy sign 
Your generation ’s miles ahead of mine. 
We had no gramophone. Oh, how you'd laugh 
If you could see the early “ phonograph”! 
We had no “wireless.’”’ Almost I forget 
Head-phones, cat’s whiskers, and the “ crystal set.” 
But I remember saying, I admit, 
“TI do not think that much will come of it.” 
No moving pictures, boys. I saw them come, 
And then—can you believe it?—they were dumb! 
Yes, yes, I swear, they used to print below 
“'The hero here is saying so-and-so.” 
At last the photographs began to speak 
And London had hysterics for a week. 
But television, Mervyn, even then 
Was not conceived by ordinary men: 
Nay, though to-day I regularly “ view,”’ 
I don’t believe it’s possible, do you? 
No motor-buses. Horses dragged us round, 
And smoke and sulphur filled the Underground. 
No flight. I saw brave Blériot come over 
(A great mistake, I think) from France to Dover. 
It took five weeks to Sydney in a ship: 
‘To-day, they tell me, it’s a week-end trip. 
No radar nursed the steamer in a mess: 
No radio could flash the S.O.S. 
No penicillin eased the doctor’s toil, 
And if you had a boil—you had a boil. 
Nor did the dentist send us off so soon 
But gassed us with a frightening balloon: 
And I don’t think that angry little men 
Got off with “local anesthetics” then. 
All sorts of ills are easily dismissed 
Which would have put us on the danger list. 
The surgeons, with a rare, and recent, knack, 
Take any organ out, and put it back: 
And marvels move among us, old and young, 
With but one kidney or a lonely lung. 
Mothers receive such long and loving care 
That angry babes are easier to bear. 
When I was young, dear Cyril, one would meet 
The beggar and the blind in every street: 
Nor could the humblest of the island race 
Proceed to Oxford, or the other place. 
All these great wonders of the world you scorn 
Have happened, little men, since I was born. 
How dare you, then, you bunch of bitter weeds, 
Affront your fathers and decry their deeds? 
No British young, since British young were new, 
Have had such boons and benefits as you. 
‘The talk of war “unsettles” you, I see: 
I’ve served in two, my lads, and suffered three. 
We did not whine and whimper at our doom: 
We did not cry “Frustration!” in the womb. 
We saw, and shared, some grandeur in the grime. 
Cheer up, my lads—you’ll understand in time. 

A. P. H. 
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THE DUKE OF PLAZA-TORO 


In enterprise of martial kind, 
When there was any fighting, 
He led his regiment from bchind— 

He found it less exciting. 











Birds of a Feather 7 


UCH has been written of the 
M social perils of train journeys. 

Little, as far as I know, has 
been said of the incomparable danger 
implicit in travel by air. On the railways 
unwelcome company can be evaded by 
resort to the corridor or by stepping out 
to a platform and thence into another 
compartment. But the man who steps 
out of an airliner must count on more 
than solitude; and besides, the seating 
brings you into almost indecent prox- 
imity. 

Of long flights I am _ mercifully 
ignorant. But I have built up a solid 
basis of experience in regular holiday 
flights to Dublin. The last was a week- 
end trip that still has its repercussions. 

After an early-morning call to the 
office I had set out, with a light heart, 
on that delightful walk over Waterloo 
Bridge to the air terminal when I met a 
colleague who said “Do you want me 
to spoil your day?” “Just you try,” I 
replied. ‘“‘Heppenstall is travelling on 
the same flight,” he said. 








The blue sky seemed for an instant to 
grow dark, as in a partial eclipse. 
Heppenstall was a frequent caller at the 
office and ignored there by all but 
myself, simply because I didn’t know 
how. He came for nothing but good 
fellowship, and gave me his life-story 
up to date, and it was like Big Ben 
striking for one hour. 

At the terminal I might have been 
taken for a man with a_ proposal, 
awaiting the arrival of his intended. | 
had three cups of coffee, considered 
changing my flight and making a trunk 
call to Ireland, but the holiday rush 
forbade it, and finally I hid myself among 
the telephones away in a corner, eating 
my nails, postponing the inevitable. 

But there was no sign at all—and ten 
minutes to go. So I came out, dropped 
my guard, and heard a voice say “Be 
the holy, and by all that’s . . . it’s not, 
it is, it’s not, it is, it’s not, it is!” 

“Oh, hallo,” I said. It was either that 
or a wild cry that would have put the 
heart across everyone in the terminal. 
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CAMPBELL 


Heppenstall is clean shaven, with 
long grey hair, and all bones. He wears 
a blue knitted tie and a brown check 
jacket; bohemian and county gent 
mingled, with no hope for either. Into 
his pockets he drives two bony fists. He 
is taut and conspiratorial. He thrusts 
his face into yours and closes one eye 
tight in the shrewdest of winks, while 
the mouth on the winking side twists 
upwards and with it the cigarette which 
is permanently there. His face is a 
mobile as rubber. He spends the day in 
the Reading Room. 

“Be the holy, Campbell, this is an 
historic meeting—a meeting of the 
minds as it were. You’re not going to 
tell me,” one fist sprung from its 
pocket and a finger struck home against 
my chest, “that you’re on the 10.50?” 

“T am.” 

He took a pace back, and, oblivious 
of observers, went through an absurd 
charade expressive of amazement. He 
was wide open, and I could have filled 
him full of lead. “It’s the fates,” he 
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said, “the lares and penates, kismet, 
Nemesis, and so on, and what have you. 
As you were!” He held up a hand like a 
policeman, halting himself. “ Now tell 
me... ahh... your bag and baggage, 
corporeal possessions, effects and im- 
pedimenta .. . now where did you .. .?” 
“You give your case in over there.” 
“Right. All correct. Now you dig 
yourself in and don’t budge till I’m with 
you again, These aeronautical displays, 
traffickings, hither-and-thither and so 
on and so forth, they upset the old 
status quo. 1 don’t know where I am 
with all these damn tickets, bi/lets-doux 
... My God, what have I done with 
the bloody thing now? Ah, here we are. 


Je reviens, as the Greeks say.” 


I dug myself in. We arrive in Dublin 
city, I thought, in roughly three and a 
half hours from now. 

Later the bus was moving through 
Shepherd’s Bush. We were perched 
aloft. My left elbow was held in a 
devilish grip. (He had crossed his outer 
hand over for the purpose.) The 
winking eye and the cigarette were on 
my side, and whenever he spoke a light 
shower of red ash fell on my suit. I was 
brushing it off with a discreet and 
regular movement. He was saying “Of 
course between the via media and the 
ultimate you know, as well as / know, 
Campbell, that it’s a matter of . . . stop! 

wait now, wait now, what’s the 
word I want, the mot propre, the mot 
. come on, come on, 
don’t fail me now ... put me right... 
let’s have the benefit of your ahh...” 

At the airport I went to the lavatory 
to recover my senses. But he came too. 
Then in no time we were on the plane, 
and the bar was open and he had in 
consequence become rather talkative. 
But the confidences were now inaudible. 
“And of course I need hardly tell you 
that Mr. No Names No Pack-drill, 
nomen incognito, far be it from me to. . . 
and so on and so forth . . . well, strictly 
entre nous... D’yeh see?” 

“Sorry, I couldn’t quite. . .? 

“Of course between the via media 
and the ultimate each of us has his own 
particular, individual, personal ahh . . . 
and I’d be the last to...” 

Our places were now reversed, and 
my right elbow was in the pincer grip, 
and my right lapel was taking the brunt 
of the burning ash. My head was 
reeling and I kept asking myself what 
cold possibly come between the via 


” 


media and the ultimate, though I 
knew the question was completely 
senseless. 

“That was September nineteen 


twenty-eight... or nine... ahh... 
incidentally you know that I’ve been 
asked to do a history of archery? Oh 
yes! I tell some very good stories. 
You've heard, of course, of Jimmy 
Dunne, the Mad Archer?” 

“No, I don’t think I have.” 

Thousands of feet aloft in the sky. 
Sealed in a small cylinder. Spancelled 
together. 

“Of course it was a case of the old 
folly de grandeur, but all the same 
ahh... you can’t help, you know what 
I mean?... The man had his own 


persona—non gratis or whatever you 
like to call it. And who’s to say between 
the ...? 

Days passed. Then we began to lose 


” 


altitude. The blood had run from my 
right hand and I was nearly a mental 
case, but only one thought possessed me 
now. Is he coming back on Monday 
and if so on what plane? 

At last I put the question. 

“Ha, ha. Tuesday, my boy. When 
the bird flies...” 1 was happy and 
listened no more, until suddenly his 
grip tightened and I heard “ Birds of a 
feather, eh? Remarkably pleasurable 
trip. A most propitious meeting. We 
have been missing one another, have 
we not? Men of asimilar persona. Very 
gratifying, very admirable, very how 
shall I put it, very sympathique as the 
French say... all that... and so on 
... We must foregather more often, 
men of our mutual... ah... We 
must, you know... We really must 


” 


We do. 
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Half-way 


UST one among a dozen attractive, 
up-to-the-minute yet astonishingly 
low-priced features of being a bit 

more than half-way through something 
or other is that the situation, with its 
compelling, honey-sweet call for a 
general survey up-summation and 
evaluation of what we have been half 
through offers that ever-so-welcome 
opportunity to turn the gaze, albeit but 
for a moment, from the half of it we 
haven’t seen yet. 

This applies, as perhaps never before, 
to 1957. 

Now, or a little later, so as to give 
time for a considered estimate, is the 
time to look back and see the first half 
of the year in its true perspective. And 
by this one does not mean simply how 
many unsolved murders as compared 
with the similar period of 1956, and 
Whither sterling? You miss half the 
gracious fun of a half-yearly review or, 
if you prefer the clipped modern par- 
lance, retrospect, if you limit your 
thought-horizons by such partial con- 
cepts. Think big. Think, if you will, of 
the incidence of drug addiction, the 
trend of modern journalism, Captain 
Waterhouse and roads. 

Should be enough to go on with. 

High-spots of your mental home- 
movie of those unforgettable six months 
—or call it eight, on account of the 
fearful difficulty of remembering 
whether this crisis or that really started 
before or after Christmas—will natur- 
ally be those treasured, golden moments 
that your friends and family will want 
a lasting record of, like this one of 
Tommy (of course he was a lot younger 
then) placing an ante-post bet on 
Crepello, and this is all of us at the 
celebration when our candidate saved 
his deposit at the by-election. 

But Life, even in this England of 
ours, isn’t all beer and skittles. All 
this whimsy talk about the day that 
wasn’t too cold or too hot or too wet or 
too changeable to do whatever it was 
you had in mind to do is not enough. 
The National Research Council of the 
United States has emphasized this. It 
says—and with the National Research 
Council of the United States to speak is 
to act—that what is really important to 
know is what you did, said and thought 
when you had a catastrophe. It is 


By CLAUD 


important because once the statisticians 
and sociologists and other labourers in 
the field know that, they will get an idea 
what you are likely to do, say and think 
when the next catastrophe comes along 
—as for instance when “sixty-nine of 
our largest cities” are “blasted into 
bloody radioactive rubble.” 

“At the urgent request of the armed 
forces,” reports authoritative and expert 
writer Donald Robinson, the National 
Research Council five years ago “ estab- 
lished a special unit known as _ the 
Committee on Disaster Studies, and 
named twelve of the country’s top 
psychologists, sociologists and anthro- 
pologists as members.” 

Robinson, rather a squeamish fellow 
some may feel, says that “the way the 
Committee on Disaster Studies operates 
is fascinating—and macabre.” 

I wouldn’t say macabre, Robinson. 
No use closing your eyes to reality, you 
know. And when you yourself disclose 
that the Committee has its sociologists 
over here asking questions about the 
London blitz you have to admit that it 
is bringing cheer to thousands who 
thought their bomb stories were going 
to be in cold storage for ever. 

So far, it is true, the Committee seems 


COCKBURN 


to have operated mainly in the United 
States. Whenever tornado strikes town- 
ship, or levee bursts, or fault in electric 
wiring is held responsible for fatal hotel 
blaze, there isa man from the Committce 
with a tape recorder asking the survivors 
to give a little résumé of how they 
happen to feel at the moment. For, as 
Doctor Harry B. Williams, sociologist, 
satisfactorily points out, “a man buried 
alive in a burning house is a man buried 
alive in a burning house, regardless of 
whether it was a gas main explosion or a 
hydrogen bomb that set the house afire.” 
That fact makes it well worth while 
to get him to open up to the tape 
recorder right away, before the thing 
becomes just a vaguely unpleasant 
memory. 

It is good news that, with this 
American example showing the way, 
efforts are being made to establish a 
similar system in Britain, and prelimin- 
ary researches have already sufficed to 
show marked similarities between what 
are termed “over-all behaviour pat- 
terns” in the two countries. 

Thus, one of the bitterest complaints 
of the American Committee is that 
although there exist the most elaborate 
arrangements for warning people of 
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impending disaster, people—to put it 
bluntly—tend to ignore them. ‘Thus 
in May 1955 all the sirens in the area of 
Oakland went off to tell people that a 
flight of enemy bombers was approach- 
ing the coast. To the horror of the 
Committee folk, seventeen out of every 
twenty inhabitants said that they hadn’t 
paid the slightest attention—just 
thought it was some false alarm. 

The fact that it actually was a false 
alarm by no means excuses their 
attitude. 

This same irresponsible attitude to 
warnings has been widely observed in 
Britain, too. A woman at Chippenham, 
authoritatively warned in January that 
the Suez Canal was going to be totally 
blocked for five years, and that by April 
anyone found in possession of a motor- 
car would get a minimum of two years 
at hard labour, said “I thought it 
was a bit of a leg-pull—you know, 
exaggerated.” 

In similar fashion, though innumer- 
able scientific authorities have warned 
that if you loiter for more than a few 
minutes in any main London thorough- 
fare you are going to die of the effects 
of the petrol fumes or, at best, suffer a 
sudden change of sex, personality and 
whatnot, the thoroughfares are no less 
loitered in this year than last. 

A woman in a Texas town badly 
damaged by a tornado told a committee 
investigator “I heard the warning all 


“Just wait till I get you home!” 


right but I never thought it was really 
going to hit.” 

In Britain several hundred thousand 
people who suddenly found themselves 
on the verge of bankruptcy as a result 
of the Credit Squeeze expressed them- 
selves in almost identical terms. 

“My bank manager kept calling and 
calling on the telephone,” one of them 
told an investigator, “telling me to take 
cover. But I kept telling him he was just 
an alarmist and in any case I didn’t 
propose to be put off buying the new 
TV by that sort of tricksy talk. Then 
the thing hit me, and now when I walk 


Character 


T NDER (believe it or not) 
The spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands 
And the smith he stands within it. 
He brews his Lapsang tea 
In a beautiful Meissen pot. 
He has most elegant hands 
And a décor up to the minute. 


On things like hunting and games 
He holds diversional views. 
His mode of living is free, 
His conversation is witty. 
Occasionally he shoes 
Ponies for girls with names 
Like Meriel and Melanie, 
Whose fathers work in the City. 
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past what used to be my house I wish 
I'd paid more attention.” 

Robinson further reports that “ when 
disaster actually does strike” the result 
is that a large proportion of those 
directly or indirectly affected “lose 
contact with reality. For varying 
lengths of time they exist in a state of 
dazed indifference.” 

This is equally true of Britain. And 
it is a simple matter, simply by checking 
up on the number of people you meet 
existing in a state of dazed indifference, 
to make an estimate of the number of 
disasters that must keep occurring. 


Work 


But ironwork gets him down, 
Tending to make him hot. 
Art can be bought too dear: 
Wire is soft and subtler. 
Most of his tastes are not 
Those of the Rose and Crown-— 
Burgundy rather than beer, 
Reg, and not Rab, Butler. 


‘There by the twisted bole 
He mixes the mode with much 
That is pleasant but out-of-date 
Ina loose but likeable marriage 
Giving a vital touch 
To a safe traditional role: 
And the tractors pass his gate 
‘To be repaired at the garage. 
P. M. Hussarp 
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All Too Humanistic By 


Y helpmeets to the Second 
Congress of the International 
Humanist and Ethical Union, 


London, were Flatearth Fanshawe and 
Harry the Homunculus. Flatearth 
wears a hook-on beard to appease 
Min. of Ag. inspectors, uses a wooden 
plough and raises mealies on a hired 
railway embankment north of Bletchley. 
Harry the Homunculus was reared in 
a Bessemer converter, takes his rum- 
and-milk from a fountain-pen filler still 
and thinks with a sixty-ounce brain. 
Both love lapel badges and curl with 
excitement about forward movements. 

For the world’s Humanists we found 
the Conway Hall got up regardless with 
gladioli like flesh-wounds, side-altars for 
coffee, ‘“‘No Smoking” notices and 
hangings in ethical brown. 

Delegates were swarming in and 
signing on, mostly from the Middle 
West or, if Britons, from places like 
Elmers End. ‘Those from the Middle 
West wore transparent rainproofs over 
their fedoras. Tipping liquid soap con- 
tainers and straightening their ties in the 
washroom, they muttered this and that. 

Such things as “. . . the furtherance 
of an immanent and emergent Oneness 
to which, although submerged and 
subservient, the individual may self- 
realizingly and creatively contribute.” 
Or, “Humanism’s basic purpose is to 
persuade humans that they can be 
human in that fuller sense which all 
striving for self-reflective evolutionary 
fulfilment confers upon the striver.”’ 
Or, “.. . that from the seed of Dedicated 
Doubt may grow personal and group 
Self-Transcendence, elements which in 
a very real sense are to be equated with 
the ethos or folk-mystique posited by 
neo-Huxleyism.” 

The mutterers were giving a final 
going-over to loved phrases they had 
been working at on the boat coming 
over. When Harry the Homunculus 
realized what he was in for he streaked 
up a fire-escape for a getaway across the 
roofs of Red Lion Square but was 
headed off by gorillas of the Hoxton 
Agnostic League and frogmarched back 
to the main hall. 

Here a man with a crag of a face and 
white shelves of eyebrow standing out 
from it, Lord Boyd Orr, was saying that 
if we grew food electronically enough, 


automationed prudently, cosseted the 
backward nations and refrained from 
war, Mankind twenty-five years from 
now would enter upon a marrvelous age. 
At this bit of millennium-mongering 
Harry the Homunculus writhed like a 
chopped eel. Julian Huxley, who was 
in the chair, swallowed hard and made 
hasty chess moves on the green baize 
with decanter, mike, jotting-pad and 
spectacle-case. “ Displacement activity,” 
explained Harry the Homunculus in a 
malignant whisper. 

On the other side of me Flatearth sat 
back contentedly, thumbs in waistcoat 
armholes. A great one for old times, 
old ways and tradition’s patina, Flat- 
earth had made two comforting dis- 
coveries. At the Congress bookstall he 
had seen Malthus, Darwin, Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe (1874) and 
Renan’s Life of Jesus (1863) selling like 
half-guinea cutlery sets in Berwick- 
Street market. “What was ammo for 
grandpa,” the buyers (grandfatherly 
themselves in most cases) had crowed, 
“is ammo for us.” 

Flatearth’s second discovery, even 
more tonic than the first, was that the 
Humanist Movement, though so dewy 
and new, shares secretarial services with 
such mossgrown segments of our 
island scene as the Rationalist Press 
Association, the Thinkers’ Reading 
Club and the Society for the Abolition 
of the Blasphemy Laws. 

“Tf,” reasoned Flatearth, “ Human- 
ism roosts with such mellowed in- 
stitutions as these, it must be as kindly 
and fuddy-duddy as they at heart.” 

At this point Flatearth was suddenly 
refuted by cries of pain and scandal. 

These came from a sub-discussion 
group in the Small Hall. The delegates 
from places like Elmers End, who say 
“priestcraft” in a way that makes the 
word sound like “defalcation” or 
“malignant ulcer” and, through con- 
stant reading of Bertrand Russell, have 
become physical replicas of him, irre- 
spective of age or sex, had been cut to 
the Id by an American Ethical Union 
delegate’s defining of Humanism as 
essentially a religious movement, a 
faith, a quickening of the spirit. 

“Religion, religion, religion?” chal- 
lenged an incredulous Briton who wore 
an eye-shade and danced with fury. 
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“But religion is precisely what we're 
here to get away from. You are rubbing 
our noses in obscurantism, superstition 
and priestcraft, sir. Myself I would 
build an iron curtain across the world. 
On one side of it I would segregate the 
religions. On the other side we Humanists 
would live in intellectual apartheid.” 

Looking like a battered but lovable 
radical out of Arthur Miller, the 
American delegate pulled on a cigar stub 
and stuck to his point. Words flowed 
from him like honey and ether. 

He spoke of the interpretation of 
Death as a fact of Living, an under- 
standable fact, though with many 
unexplained mysteries; of the attempt 
to achieve a full and rich possibility 
within the context and framework of a 
given life’s potential; of his Union’s 
sense that the deep central thrust of the 
Movement had to do with the holding 
of a continuously developing ideal 
beyond any possibility of achievement 
yet beyond all frustration and dis- 
appointment, coupled with a sense of 
tremendous potentials for good, while 
recognizing that in human _ beings 
tremendous possibilities for evil might 
also be developed. 

Conway Hall, which has heard much, 
never heard anything more beautiful, 
big, empty and lulling than this. The 
Elmers Enders sank into a unanimous 
coma. Flatearth and Harry the Homun- 
culus are snoring still. I crammed some 
stay-awake capsules (Parliamentary 


press-gallery issue) into my mouth. 
America’s round, beyond a doubt. 





“ Strictly speaking, a cobra shouldn't 
do this.” 


Oblomov’s Nightmare By ¢. 


I 


m AKE up!” 
Oblomov groaned. 
“Wake up, my dear sir!” 


cried Mr. Pickwick twinkling, “‘what 
a strange fellow he is, to be sure.” 

He never twinkled so much as when 
others lagged, say at the thought of 
eel-pie for breakfast; and now he was 
in his element. 

The whole bedroom chuckled and 
rattled and shook. 

Oblomov opened one eye, shut it. 

“Where am I?” he asked himself in 
terror; and the small plump gentleman 
grasping a lamp and levitating himself 
on his toes replied “Oh, my very dear 
sir, what a question, ha, ha!—in 
England, where else?” 














Was that possible? Oblomov put his 
hand to an aching head, but could 
remember nothing except an evening of 
drink. Soon, no doubt, he would wake 
in his own bed, and turn over imme- 
diately. But here was this gnome hop- 
ping and actually shouting “Out of 
bed!” 

The man must be mad, England being 
(if he was in England) notorious for its 
Bedlams; and the next words made it 
certain: “If you don’t hurry we'll be 
late for the pigeon shooting! Yes, 
there’s been quite a snowfall, and the 
General says that’s ideal: we shall take 
up our position on the edge of the wood, 
wearing sheets.”’ 

Oblomov shivered and pulled his 
over his nose; then there were voices, 
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steps in the corridor, such a hubbub, 
and when it died down his tormentor 
had vanished. 

Oblomov snored. 


I 

As a matter of fact he had been 
brought to England, dozing, by his 
friend Sholtz, propped in a coach, and 
left: this on the advice of the Moscow 
doctor who was making a study of 
Oblomovism. 

The coach might have been specially 
chosen, for it ran into a ditch and over- 
turned; he was flung into the arms of 
Mr. Pickwick who had been on the roof; 
this embrace led to dinner; the whole 
party were invited by General Blood- 
bath to spend a few days with him 
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recovering their spirits, which they did 
for the most part when the ladies had 
withdrawn. ‘Tupman drank secret 
toasts to Mrs. Bloodbath, the General 
fought old battles, Winkle wanted to 
shoot an apple off the butler’s head, 
Pickwick sang, and Snodgrass whispered 
to Oblomov about poesy, asking if he 
had read /’d Be a Butterfly. 

“Alas, no,” said Oblomov, “but I 
have read—let me  see—Poetical 
Sketches.” And he had in his way, 
ravished by one poem, yawning over the 
next, and with the paper-knife still, 
after five years, half-way through 
cutting the pages of a third. 

“Who is the author of these 
sketches?” asked Mr. Pickwick of 
Snodgrass who looked at Oblomov who 
said “ Blake.” 

“Blake!” Mr. Pickwick was aghast. 
He had been informed how someone 
walking one day into the Blakes’ garden 
had found them under a tree as Adam 
and Eve, and the fact that ve had been 
Mrs. Blake seemed to him singularly 
shocking. 

But Snodgrass was all fire, and 
finding that Oblomov had his copy of 


Poetical Sketches in his room, insisted 
on accompanying him there and reading 
them in a thin nasal voice, rising 
towards the end of a poem to a yell, 
because Oblomov’s eyes were already 
closing. 

Il 

Draped in sheets, the sportsmen had 
been waiting since dawn, but so far 
nothing had come their way except an 
old crow, and when one of them 
coughed or tried to move his foot the 
General would hiss “Don’t breathe, 
you'll give us away.” 

Then from Winkle, far over to the 
right, came the message, “They are 
coming.” 

Guns were loaded and tremblingly 
raised, there was a stir, a flutter, over 
the hill 

Bang! 

The rush of ladies across the field 
“My bed-sheets! my bed-sheets!” 
was halted; one lady fell; all screamed. 

“What have I done!” exclaimed 
Winkle. 

“What have you done, sir?” demanded 
the wrathful Pickwick. ‘“ You've killed 
your hostess, that’s what!” 


ca iy ter aWa 


“ Killed Alma!” gasped ‘Tupman, and 
fainted. - 

“Only a trifling flesh-wound,” said 
the General; and soon they came up 
with the ladies, grouped round the 
fallen figure—‘‘why, it’s Mr. Oblomov!”’ 
And so it was, pale but smiling, with 
a small red stain on his _ flowered 
gown. 

“What are you doing in that dis- 
guise, sir?” asked Mr. Pickwick sternly. 

“My Persian dressing-gown?” said 
Oblomov. “It’s so comfortable.” 

“It’s a disgrace! I consider it a 
deception, a most cruel deception——”’ 

“T am recovering,” said ‘Tupman, 
with a faint smile. 

Mr. Pickwick snorted. 

“Pigeons,” said the General, “ being 
obviously out of the question, let us 
celebrate in’ the usual way.” 

Which they did; and Tupman danced, 
Snodgrass wept, Mr. Pickwick stood on 
a chair trying to deliver a speech and 
fell off, and Oblomov had fallen off long 
ago, fast asleep, though from time to 
time his mouth opened for more brandy 

and to-morrow—ha, ha!—they 
would all go tobogganing. 
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Heart Trouble 


HAD always secretly hoped that one 
i day some American Junior Senator 
would smear me lightly in passing, 
or that some small-time Communist 
would tentatively suggest I might be a 
running-dog of Wall Street Imperialism. 
Or even one of their walking-dogs. 
Any sort of dog or any sort of smear— 
I wasn’t fussy. Just so long as I got 
some sort of sign that they knew I was 
there, sitting around in the middle. 
Well, suddenly it happened. The 
Soviet press threw a thousand carefully 
chosen words at my head. But like all 
long-awaited treats, it was a bit of an 
anti-climax. Partly, perhaps, because 
it was such an extraordinarily unim- 
portant bit of the Soviet press, and partly 
because the person who wrote the 
thousand words was such a sweet girl. 





By MICHAEL 


She was indeed. Her name was 
Galya, and she was seventeen. Her 
father was a poet (one of his poems was 
called “Night School in Northern 
Viet-Nam”). She was studying journ- 
alism at Moscow University, which is 
how I came to meet her. 

I was in Moscow with four other 
people from Cambridge, looking at the 
University, getting acquainted with 
student life and what not. And part of 
the student life we got acquainted with 
consisted of three girls in the Journalism 
Faculty—Olga, who was pretty, Nelya, 
who was Olga’s friend, and Galya, who 
was sweet. 

Well, Olga and Nelya promised to 
show two of us round Moscow. Only 
unfortunately we overslept on the day, 
and went to meet them two hours late. 
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Not surprisingly, they had by this time 
gone away. So, as things turned out, 
we were shown over Moscow by Galya 
and her friend Yulya, a very charming 
and aristocratic girl who was Khrush- 
chev’s granddaughter. 

We walked round the centre of 
Moscow, and Galya helped us not to 
get run over, explained who all the 
statues were of, and told us about her 
father, who was a poet, and about 
Yulya’s grandfather. We walked along 
Gorky Street, which is where all the 
best people shop. Galya waved de- 
murely at a famous artist she knew. 
She took us into a tobacconist’s, and 
bought me a box of very expensive 
cigarettes—Herzegovina Flor, the sort 
Stalin used to take to pieces to put in 
his pipe. She took us into a scent-shop, 
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luxuriously decorated but smelling 
like rancid hair-oil, and insisted on 
buying me a bar of soap. “Red Mos- 
cow” soap. Three roubles a go. 

She was so sweet tous. She danced 
with us at crowded, sweaty, drinkless 
student dances. And once she found 
an elusive Osipyenko Street for me, 
when I was desperately hunting for 
another friend I had failed to meet at 
the right time. 

Admittedly, she was a bit strange in 
some ways. Until Yulya’s grandfather 
had explained to the nation what was 
what, she had looked upon Stalin as her 
very own father, and when he died, she 
said, she wished it had been herself 
instead. 

But all the same, it was a bit of a 
shock, back in England five months 
later, to open a copy of Moscow Univer- 
sity and find an article headed: 

Yes, Our Hearts are Open. But 
NOT FOR ALL! 

Because it was by Galya, and one of the 

people to whom her heart was definitely 

and irrevocably closed was, it appeared, 

me. 

I had missed the first step in the 
argument, which was an article by 
Olga and Nelya entitled: 

Our Doors AND HEARTS ARE OPEN! 
in which they had said what splendid 
people we were, and why didn’t they 
have lots more cultural relations with 
Englishmen? (After we had stood them 
up for two hours, too!) But the author- 
ities weren’t going to stand for that sort 
of sentimental nonsense, and they 
published Galya’s piece with a firm 
editorial note saying that she had 
“touched on an important question 
connected with the correct moral and 
political training of students.” 

It’s a bit difficult to see from the 
article just why Galya had locked me 
out of her heart. But the four reasons 
which seemed to come through were: 

(1) Some of the students had collected 
autographs from me, thus losing their 
self-respect. 

(2) I was a spy. 

(3) Or if I wasn’t a spy, I was an 
agent provocateur. 

(4) I had refused to go to the All- 
Union Agricultural Exhibition. 

It was the last one which rankled 
most. There are lots of fairly awful 
things a visitor to Moscow can do 
without sweet young girls slamming 





down the portcullises of their hearts 
against him, but, though we didn’t 
realize it at the time, refusing to visit 
the All-Union Agricultural Exhibition 
is definitely well over the boundary into 
the un-Soviet activities class. We had 
also refused to visit the Power Institute 
and the Red October sweet factory, and 
none of the red stars had fallen off the 
Kremlin. But when we dug in our 
heels over the All-Union Agricultural 
Exhibition we were definitely written 
off as not the sort of people who could 
be received in any decent Soviet heart. 

As Galya says: 

“QO. Kuchkina and N. _ Laskina, 
{Olga and Nelya] forgetting completely 
about the present situation, about 
reality, write that Englishmen want to 
know more about us. The question 
arises here, ‘What do they want to 
know?’ If M. Frayn was interested in 
the life of the Soviet nation, including 
its achievements, then why did he not 
visit the Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibitions, why did he _ energetic- 
ally look for a certain blind alley in 
Osipyenko Street?” 

And as she adds: 

“Surely not one of us could leave 
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London without having visited Ken- 
sington Street—the region of the famous 
London exhibitions, and yet Frayn left 
Moscow without having visited the 
All-Union Agricultural Exhibition?” 

This makes me wonder if sweet 
young English girls aren’t soon going to 
start closing their hearts to me too. 
Because cynical spy-provocateur M. 
Frayn has been living in London for 
twenty-three years now without ever 
visiting Kensington Street. ‘The lousy 
old Secret Service maps I’ve got don’t 
mark the place. 

So if you want to make the grade in 
Moscow, remember to say yes to the 
Agricultural Exhibition. And if you're 
going to take advantage of Intourist’s 
latest offer, and drive to Moscow, you'd 
better take note of the warning on which 
Galya ends her article. “It is im- 
possible,” she says, “to make our hearts 
gateways for any foreigner who drops 
in.” Because the word she uses for 
“drop in” is sayesshiy, which means 
drop in on horseback, or in a tram or a 
car or something of that sort. So if 
you’re thinking of dropping into a 
Soviet heart, for goodness’ sake remember 
to get out of the car first. 
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Regius Redbrick 


r | NHE first (who will also, pre- 
sumably, be the last) Toynbee 
Professor of Declining Civiliza- 

tions will puzzle over one fact: why 

there are no Regius Professors at any 
of the provincial universities. 

At present there are eight Regius 
Professors at Oxford, and six at 
Cambridge. 

There is none at the Universities of 
London, Durham, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Bristol, Reading, Southampton, Hull, 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Wales, or the Queen’s University, 
Belfast. 

Is it any wonder that provincial dons 
write novels? Does anyone blame them 
for taking to vodka, when they must 
eke out their lives in universities where 
there is not only no room at the top but 
not even a top? 

But now we have a Prime Minister 
who could end this anomaly with his 
usual dramatic sense of timing and 
gesture. 

Act I 

August 8. It is announced from 10 
Downing Street that the Prime Minister 
has invited Lord Boyd-Orr, Lord 
Beveridge, Sir Hector Hetherington, 
Sir John Wolfenden, Sir Ifor Evans 
and Professor R. H. Tawney to spend 
the week-end at Chequers as his guests. 
Even after reading out the names of 
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By HENRY 


the guests the official spokesman at 
10 Downing Street still insists to an 
incredulous Press that Mr. Macmillan 
regards the week-end as “a purely 
social occasion.” 

Lord Beveridge announces through 
the News Chronicle that he will not be 
taking Lady Beveridge with him. 


ENTR’ACTE 
August 12. The Warden of All Souls 
writes to The Times, warning against 
“any attempt, from whatever quarter, 
to spread education more thinly.” 


Act Il ; 

August 15. The Prime Minister 
announces in the House of Commons 
that Her Majesty has intimated that it 
will be her pleasure to appoint a Regius 
Professor of Industrial Relations at 
Liverpool; a Regius Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes at Aberdeen; a Regius 
Professor of Modern Egyptian History 
at London; a Regius Professor of 
Science Fiction at Cardiff; and a Regius 
Professor of Soapless Detergents at 
Birmingham. ‘The names of the five 
professors, it is stated, are to be an- 
nounced in due course. 


ENTR'ACTE 
August 23. Mr. Kingsley Amis writes 
to the Spectator intimating that it will 
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be his pleasure to appoint a Jim Dixon 
Professor of Medizval Celtic Expector- 
ation at Swansea. 


Act III 

August 13. Mr. Macmillan holds a 
garden »party at Chelwood Gate for the 
wives of provincial dons. The following 
day a photograph appears in the news- 
papers of him wearing a corduroy cap, 
a retractable ball-point pen and sandals, 
and holding a pint of beer in one hand 
and a glass of vodka in the other. 

Lady Beveridge tells the News 
Chronicle that in view of the nature of 
the occasion she thought it better not 
to bring Lord Beveridge with her. 


ENTR’ACTE 
September 8. Mr. Alan Bullock tells 
the viewers of the Brains ‘Trust that 
although he is now a don at Oxford he 
has never assumed that he would stay 
there all his life. 


Act IV 

September 18. The following appoint- 
ments are announced :— 

To be Regius Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Liverpool University: Earl 
Attlee. 

To be Regius Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon Attitudes at Aberdeen Uni- 
versity: Dr. J. Bronowski. 

To be Regius Professor of Modern 
Egyptian History at London Univer- 
sity: Sir Arthur fforde. 

To be Regius Professor of Science 
Fiction at Cardiff University: Sir 
Kenneth Clark. 

To be Regius Professor of Soapless 
Detergents at Birmingham University: 
Sir Oliver Franks. 


EPILOGUE AND CHORUS 

“With one possible exception, Mr. 
Macmillan has, by his appointments, 
enriched the academic life of the 
country.” —The Times 

“As you know, I started my career as 
a lecturer. It will be interesting to try 
my hand at it again.”’—Earl Attlee 

“TI have never seen a_ provincial 
university, but I am looking forward 
to the experience.” —Sir Arthur fforde 

“TI do not think this will mean that 
I will have to give up any of my other 
posts.” —Sir Kenneth Clark 
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Warning to Visitors By H. 


““W ADIES and gentlemen, you are 
ie now approaching Boulogne, a 
French port full of Pernod and 
other deceptive intoxicants. Do please 
go steady. Some of you have had four 
hours in the ship’s saloons already, and 
a bottle or two of Pelure d’Oignon (an 
oddly-coloured wine of foreign manu- 
facture) may easily tip the balance. 
This warning is addressed in particular 
to the gentleman in the tight double- 
breasted grey suit and his three friends, 
who are asked to remember that they 
are, in a sense, ambassadors of their 
country. ‘The Company has no wish to 
dictate to its passengers, but it is 
suggested that a cup of strong coffee 
followed by a brisk walk through the 
streets of the quaint old town will send 
you all back to us this afternoon in a 
mood to make the very most of the 
return voyage. And please hold your 
comic hats on firmly when you come on 
deck to disembark, as there is quite 
a fresh breeze up here. Thank you.” 
‘These may not be precisely the terms 
of the warning which the General 
Steam Navigation Co. is now broad- 
casting to passengers on its day trips 
to France. The choice of phrase is 
unimportant. What matters is the 
kindly thought behind the decision to 
give helpful advice to the voyagers, and 
so assist them to enjoy to the full their 
brief stay abroad. If a few words over 
the ship’s loud-speakers can save a jolly 
family party from falling flat on its faces 
in a bistro within five minutes of 
landing, then it is worth while saying 
them, even at the risk of being dubbed 
“grandmotherly.” 

We have recently had a most welcome 
visit to these shores by some thousands 
of members of the American Bar 
Association. These are urbane and 
cultured men, not knowingly the 
wearers of comic hats nor given to falling 
flat on their faces. But many of them, 
sharers of that large American innocence, 
might have been spared inconvenience 
and embarrassment by a timely hint 
about the perils of life in Britain. Was 
any warning broadcast to them as the 
Queen Mary or the s.s. United States 
neared Southampton? Did B.O.A.C. 
or P.A.A. or T.W.A. take any steps to 
ensure that they all returned in good 
shape? One doubts it. 


Yet the thing could have been simply 
and tactfully done: 

“Now hear this, lawyers. You are 
shortly going to meet the leaders of the 
goddam British Bench and Bar, who 
embody the highest traditions of the 
legal profession and are the spiritual 
heirs, as you will hear in speech after 
speech in coming weeks, of such great 
men as Coke and Blackstone, equally 
revered on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But they drink like fish. Men accus- 
tomed as you are to a couple of whisky 
sours before dinner, iced water with 
your meal, and a straight session of 
wholesome Bourbon-on-the-rocks into 
the small hours will do well to treat 
with caution the hospitality that will be 
offered to you in the boozing kennels 
of the Temple and Gray’s Inn. Sherry 
with the soup, a misleadingly smooth 
white wine with the fish. Claret or 
champagne to follow, and_ several 
glasses of a pernicious and rather 
viscous red wine from Portugal at the 
end of the meal—here in itself is an 
ambitious programme for a clean-living 
American attorney. An aggravating 
circumstance is the stuffy British dis- 
couragement of smoking during the 
early stages of dinner, which leads, for 
want of anything better to do, to 
excessive eating; and the resulting 
combination of food and drink is one 
that only a British judge, with a life- 
time’s training behind him, can face with 
his faculties unimpaired to the end. 
Be on your guard. It should be realized, 
gentlemen, that any member of the 
A.B.A. who falls asleep during one of 
the innumerable speeches you are 
predestined to hear about our common 
heritage will have in a measure failed 
to cement the bonds that unite our two 
great peoples. Be particularly wary of 
brandy, a fiery spirit served undiluted 
in gigantic goldfish bowls. O.K.? Let’s 
go, then.” 

Of course there is much more than 
this that the A.B.A. could with advan- 
tage have been warned about. They 
could have been told to keep clear 
altogether of the younger, impoverished 
barristers, the riff-raff of the Courts 
who drink bitter beer in sordid Fleet 
Street bars, sometimes swilling down a 
whole pint at a sitting, and only save 
themselves from falling senseless on 
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their way back to chambers by prodding 
the ground with their deceptively 
prosperous-looking umbrellas. A word 
or two about tea-drinking and not 
consorting with solicitors would have 
been helpful. 

There are other matters, not directly 
connected with the legal profession or 
drinking, on which a timely warning 
might have been thought desirable. 
Brandy is not the only reason for 
returning to one’s ship on a hand-cart. 

“And now hear this, fellers. England 
is a country that prides itself with 
justice on its veneration for the rule of 
Law. You may walk freely and without 
fear of robbery or assault in practically 
any part of the great Metropolis or 
within, say, twenty miles of Trafalgar 
Square. Beyond that, in the more 
savage and untutored provinces, there is, 
as at present advised, some risk of 





“What did ’e give me? 


attack with crowbars or bouleversement 
in ditches for those travelling on the 
Queen’s highways by coach. You 
should also expect to be drenched with 
soup, coffee, etc., when travelling on the 
rougher portions of the Queen’s rail- 
ways. Movement in private auto- 
mobiles is not recommended, or indeed, 
in some places, possible. 

“As to the risk of falling flat on your 
faces when looking for bathrooms in 
English inns. . .” 

But perhaps it would not have been 
wise to make the warning broadcasts too 
detailed. The purpose of this excellent 
idea of the General Steam Navigation 
Co.’s is to help the visitor, not to deter 
him from disembarking. 
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’E give me one fiftieth of a second at f'1l. That’s what ’e give me.” 


The Cup that Cheers 


From East Germany comes the report that British capitalists 
use tea “to whip up the flagging energy of employees.” 


N every chain-gang is a miscreant who 
With care concocts the tannic toxic brew 
That props the System up; 
The trembling worker, slaving for his crust, 
Sweats to complete his morning task, but must 
Pause for the poison-cup. 


Nor does the morning drug-intake suffice; 

Each day the fore-doomed drudge must quaff it twice. 
Though this unnatural curse 

Lashes its victims, with their nerves aflame, 

To efforts fatal to the human frame 
It bloats the bosses’ purse! W. K. Ho_Mes 
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Unele Amos and the Basket of Summer Fruit 


REAT-uncle Amos _ possessed, 
ts besides an extensive knowledge 
of the Gred&t Western Railway 
in the broad gauge days, an inordinate 
delight in fruit. To this he attributed 
his great age and prodigious strength. 
At seventy-five he would cycle past as 
we pushed laboriously up the hill, his 
grey-bristled chin moving slowly as it 
chewed on some long-forgotten frag- 
ment of apple peel. 

His own garden contained a large 
variety of trees, which seemed to have 
been chosen expressly for the unattract- 
iveness of the fruit. I can never see a 
quince without thinking of Amos, who 
ate them raw with the greatest relish 
and had the surplus made into slimy 
and unpalatable jam. He also grew 
damsons and curious little brown apples 
which were born wizened and deterior- 
ated rapidly into pulpy senility. He ate 
them all the year round, storing them in 
cardboard boxes and musty bottom 
drawers. 

But the best apples grew in a separate 
garden away from the house. They were 
large and rosy, like the proper apples 
which came from shops. We were 
always invited to tea at harvest time, 
and were invariably invited to pick a 
few apples to take home. Equally 
invariably we fell into the trap. 

We would go down the road in 
procession, Amos marching on ahead 
with a great iron key. The garden was 
defended by a high and unscalable wall, 
and Amos would unlock the gate with 
the air of Croesus about to dazzle Solon 
with his riches. We would be directed 
to bring the large wooden trays and the 
step-ladder from the potting-shed, then 
to set up the steps strategically under 
the first tree. But the privilege of 
mounting the steps, of feeling the soft 
fibres part as the ripe apples came away 
from the tree, of pushing aside the thick 
foliage and finding fresh clusters of 
shining fruit, all this Amos reserved for 
himself. 

From his lofty perch he would hand 
down the apples, one by one, classifying 
each like a fascist eugenist. The first 
class were perfect, luscious with pedi- 
gree. The second had minor blemishes 
—a small bruise or beakmark. The third 
were heavy with decay, and Amos would 
pronounce judgment on them with 


By NICHOLAS HUDSON 
massive sadness. From their brown 
sides small animals peered out surprised 
as they were carried to the ground. 

Occasionally a specimen would be 
found which failed even to satisfy the 
standards of Class Three. Then Amos 
would wax expansive. “You may eat 
this one now,” he would say from his 
leafy Olympus, and would offer us a 
knife to cut away “the bad parts.” 

The sun would be sinking low by the 
time Uncle Amos called it a day. We 
would carry the heavy trays back to the 
house and pack the first class apples into 
the storage bins. Then the second class 
ones would be placed in the kitchen 
for his own immediate consumption. 
Finally, he would produce paper bags, 
and each of us would receive a paper 
bag full of third class apples to take 
home. Alas, they never got there, for 
the juice from the rotting fruit 
(“Nature’s cider—delicious,” Amos 
used to call it, smacking his lips) soon 
soaked the bag and the apples would 
tumble out on to the road. Somehow 
we never felt like picking them up again. 

It is strange that Amos, who was in 
every other way so generous, was so 
miserly about fruit. Yet, like the man 
who regards the beauty of the sunset 
from his garden as his own peculiar 
property, and resents the fact that his 
neighbours also enjoy the use of it, Amos 
seemed to regard all the fruit in the 
world as his own. 

This was particularly evident at 
blackberry time. There was a common 
a few miles away which produced 
marvellous blackberries, and once a 
year he made an expedition to gather 
the crop. This meant getting out The 
Motor. 

The Motor was one of the very few 
twenty-five-year-old cars which could 
truthfully boast “one owner since new.” 
On the back was the faded legend 
“Danger: Four-wheel brakes,” while 
on the bonnet was a thermometer which 
always registered boiling. Every mile 
or two Amos would notice the thermo- 
meter and would slacken speed until 
he forgot about it. Then we would go 
spanking along at twenty-three miles 
an hour again. 

I accompanied him on that journey 
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only once. The Motor was going well, 
and we covered the five miles in 
less than half an hour. Then, each 
armed with a wicker basket, we set out 
over the common. 

I worked steadily for two hours. 
Occasionally, and with a careful look 
round to see that Amos was not watch- 
ing, I ate a berry or two, but otherwise 
the fruit flowed uninterrupted into the 
basket. It was not that I felt guilty in 
the same way as I would have had I 
eaten Amos’s fruit in his own garden. 
But the expedition seemed so deliberate 
and Amos took his fruit-gathering so 
seriously that I imagined he would be 
very sceptical of any free-lance eating. 
By four o’clock my basket was nearly 
full, and a bellow from Amos told me 
that he too was ready to go. 

I met him by the car. His shaggy 
grey beard was heavily stained with 
blackberry juice, while in one corner 
of the bottom of his basket there lay a 
little pile of berries, sole survivors of his 
afternoon’s work. 

He held out a hand, and, without 
thinking, I passed him my basket. And 
by then it was too late. With one deft 
movement Amos sent my blackberries 
pouring in a dark luscious stream into 
his basket. I opened my mouth to speak, 
but Great-uncle Amos turned and fixed 
me with a penctrating stare: 

“T shall make my blackberries,” he 
announced to the world in a voice of 
contentment and irrevocable decision, 
“into Jam.” 
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Wholly Roman Empire By 


r NHE sound of the dress shows in 
Rome is the staccato clip-clip of 
high-heeled sandals on marble 

staircases; the smell is of heavy-scented 

lilies mingling with expensive man-made 
perfumes, shot through, as one ascends 
those dark cool staircases, with the 
aroma of risotto from the caretaker’s 
kitchen. The sight of the dress shows 
is dimmed by Venetian blinds against 
the brilliant sunshine outside, the light 






































from delicately intricate candelabra 
being scarcely reflected in the old dark 
mirrors on the walls. And the feel of 
the dress shows in Rome is very different 
from that of the dress shows in Paris, 
Florence, or London. ‘They are more 
intimate, quieter; there is far less multi- 
lingual squealing. The salons are small, 
and the audiences also are small; there 
is rarely any overflowing into the 
passages. 

Roman couture must be 
prehended separately from the rest of 
Italian fashion. To the world at large, 
Italian fashions have come to mean 
play clothes, separates, light-hearted 
extravaganzas and brilliant boutiquerie. 
All this stems from Florence, Turin, 
Milan, the Italian Riviera—even from 
Capri. But Roman couture is wholly 
Roman. It is in aristocratic hands. 
A designer may be a princess or some- 
thing more exclusive. This naturally 
makes for friction and inefficiency. But 
friction sparks creation, and as for 
inefficiency—well, efficiency is ever the 
enemy of art. A well-planned pro- 
gramme is appreciated by those who 
visit Rome for the collections, but a few 
unplanned incidents are always welcome. 
Most grievously unwelcome, however, 
was the unprecedented thunderstorm 
which fused the lights and lifts of 
Rome and washed out Simonetta and 
Fabiani’s midnight presentation in the 
garden of their villa on the Via Appia 
Antica, 

The party had to be held inside the 
small perfection of this modern Roman 
villa, furnished with a perfection of 
things made long ago and well made. 
An overflowing of guests was possible 
under the canopies near the torch-lit 
pool, but, rather than stage a woeful 
pageant, the collections were shown next 
day in Rome. But at least that evening 
Simonetta showed upon her person an 
enchanting manifestation of the short 
bell-shaped hooped dresses we were to 
see next day. To observe clothes owner- 
worn, quickened by a_ personality 
instead of worn impersonally by pro- 
fessional model girls, is as the difference 
between reading a play and seeing it 
brought to life on the stage. 

In contrast to Simonetta’s emerald 
hoop, her assistant wore a red chiffon 
example of the loose sheath which is 
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another significant line this season. This 
waistless sack, its fullness hanging from 
straight shoulders to a drawn-in hem, 
must surely be Venus’s most unfavour- 
ite garment. Yet its very ugliness is of 
striking elegance if the wearer has the 
confidence bestowed by having paid 
an inordinate price for her simple sack. 
In less costly versions it appears to be 
an intentionally figure-concealing gar- 
ment, the wearer of which should be 
offered seats in buses and the first place 
in a queue, 

Simonetta’s collection did not in- 
clude many of these waistless sacks. On 
the whole she acknowledges the natural 
waistline, describes a round femininity 
and favours sheaths which envelop the 
body as in a soft shell—revealing rather 
than concealing. Fabiani, famous for 
his merciless cut, introduced his collec- 
tion by this discouraging statement: 
Fashion, that was once the expression and 
symbol of civilization, seems almost to 
fade away to-day; fashion is no longer 
in fashion.” He adds, however, “But 
fashion’s charm and individuality, its 
mystery and beauty, is always springing 
out, here and there, in the most unthought- 
of moments.” And here and there it did 
spring out of his collection—in his 
spindle-shaped skirts, enriched by 
tassels and pleating; in his hooped 
cocktail dresses, as short and impertin- 
ent as those of Simonetta. 

Fashion also sprang out of the Capucci 
collection, and hit one in the eye. 
Capucci is the youngest and most 
daring of the designers, the de Givenchy 
of Rome. He designs as though for an 
abstract woman, the woman we never 
meet. Thus his collection is of the 
greatest interest, for it shows the way 
the wind is blowing before it has stirred 
the weathercocks of designers less 
sensitive to the zeitgeist. And, truth to 
tell, the fashion wind this season sends 
a shudder down one’s back, a chilling 
presentiment of hideous things to come: 
for day, straight tube-like tunics over 
tight undersheaths, the tunic being 
broadly belted, perhaps nine inches 
deep; for evening, immense complica- 
tions of drapery from shoulder to hem 
... Spiralling, twisting, turning, trekking 
back to where it started—sheaths, 
hobbles and harems, all pinched in at 
the hem. 
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Short as were the skirts at Capucci’s 
they were shorter still in Mingolini- 
Gugenheim’s collection, said to be 
inspired by “the golden age of jazz.” 
In this nightmare distortion of the 
nineteen-twenties the knee often 
showed in front, with the skirt dropping 
to mid-calf at the back. Gugenheim, 
like Fontana and Giovanelli, has a 
considerable American connection, and 
in the restaurant car of the Rapido from 
Rome to Florence next day there was 
one of his private clients with her 
husband, the director of a Bourbon 
whisky distillery. ‘They were a cosy 
middle-aged couple, billing and cooing, 
sharing their cheese and reminding 
each other to take their pills. One’s 
thoughts went back to the Gugenheim 
models from which she must have 
ordered her autumn outfits yesterday: 
models named, for example: //arlem 
Rag, Wild Man Blues, Sweetie Pie, and 
Yes Sir that’s my Baby. Yes, certainly 
she was his Baby, indubitably his 
Sweetie Pie. But was she really a 
customer for Wild Man Blues and 
Harlem Rag? Had she come all this 
way for that? No, surely not. For, 
looking out of the railway carriage 
window at a grey-and-pink village 
growing out of a grey-green vine- 
covered hillside, she exclaimed ‘Oh 
honey, look! that’s vurry picturesque: 
Italian!” 

If it was the wurry picturesque 
Italian that warmed her heart she 
should have gone to Gattinoni, whose 
collection was based on the raffinata e 
frivola eleganza of Casanova’s Venice. 
This refined and frivolous elegance was 
recreated in black silk moiré suits, lace 
jabots, leg-of-mutton sleeves, and deep 
necklines. ‘Two of the models named in 
Venetian dialect proved quite untrans- 
latable in refined Italian, however 
frivolous: “Che sbrego!” a model with 
a deep, deep divide; ‘“*Moighe un ponto,” 
a very off-the-shoulder gown in black 
velvet and taffeta, topped off with 
an aigret headdress. It seemed odd 
to see in the audience two nuns—-wide- 
eyed, bespectacled strangers in Vanity 
Fair. And yet not so odd on hearing 
later of the recent excursion to the 
Vatican of the entire working personnel 
of the House of Fontana to be received 
in private audience by the Pope. 

Those two houses, Gattinoni and 
Fontana, always have an element of 
fancy dress about them, which is 








“* Now. 


they dress. so many 
actresses. In contrast, Giovanelli’s 
clothes are practical, wearable, dull. 
For the Princess Lola Giovanelli, 
although belonging to the old world, has 
her eyes upon the New. Following a 
visit to the United States she has 
produced a collection called ‘Trans- 
Atlantic Line. Models called White 
Lady, Fifth Avenue, and Stork Club 
appear, claiming a “chic wearability so 
essential to the New World’s way of 
life.” Then, with a gracious nod 
towards London, the Princess offers us 
Bondo Street. Here is nothing vurry 
picturesque Italian, and we remember 
Fabiani’s “Fashion is no longer in 
fashion.” 

But elegance is always in fashion, and 
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Take two bits of fissile material . .” 


there is more elegance in Rome now 
than in London and Paris... in the 
streets, in the little shops, in the 
restaurants—and that does not mean 
only in the Capriccio and George’s. 
Every young Roman girl seems to have 
a sense of simple style. Against the 
lovely sun-drenched background of her 
city she is as freshly turned out as a 
morning-picked flower. If only there 
were an Italian word for this innate 
chic it would be such a pleasure to 
employ it for a change. But no, they 
do not even call it chicco. An Italian 
lady, implored to supply a_ word, 
thought long and seriously: ‘ Well, 
there is elegante and there is chic. Or 
[this with an air of happy inspiration] 
you could say smart!” 
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The Prime Minister 


HERE was a man called Edward Heath 
Who looked a gift horse in the teeth. 
Ted Heath, who—you must understand 
Is not the leader of the band, 
But is the chap who has to say 
What instruments the others play, 
He told a bean who told a bean 
Who told a bean who told the Queen, 
“We really must have someone subtler 
Than Mr. Richard Austen Butler. 
A proper man—and what is properer 
Than take a fellow from the Opera 
And build him up as large as life 
The character of Mac the Knife.” 


All things to all men—a doxology 
To say the past needs no apology, 
And at the same time make it plain 
Such things will not occur again 
Cut all the forces to the bone 

To prove we cannot stand alone, 
But keep an H-bomb in the pan 
To hint that possibly we can. 


At home he says the nation’s vice is 
Wages are always chasing prices, 
And then he notes without surprise 
The men have got another rise 
And so, of course, it’s only fit 
That prices should go up a bit 
Till wages fat and prices lean 
Between them lick the plateau clean. 
So what? Another plateau still 
A little higher up the hill 
We'll find. 
There’s nothing very sinister 
About just being a Prime Minister, 
The only snag, ’twixt me and you, 
There isn’t quite enough to do, 
And yet, when all is said and done, 
It is the most tremendous fun, 
And best of all—the biggest draw— 
Is sucking sundaes through a straw. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIs 
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* In the City * 
Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


UMOURS of nationalization are 
apt to send the equities of the 


condemned companies into a flat 
spin. It is only reasonable to assume, 
therefore, that indications of Labour’s 
determination to participate in private 
enterprise—as an investor—should 
boost the business in industrials. 

It may be that the market needs no 
encouragement these days. Slowly but 
surely some of the worst sufferers from 
inflation, the salaried and professional 
classes, are beginning to understand 
that ownership (in some form or 
another) of industrial shares offers the 
only safe hedge against a discredited 
and stumbling pound. “How honest,” 
asked the Chancellor recently, “is our 
money?” And his answer, “As honest 
as we choose to make it,” was sufficient 
warning to all those excellent but mis- 
guided people who still believe that it 
can’t happen here, that an Englishman’s 
bond is as good as his word, that the 
pound is as safe as the Bank of England, 
and that the financial troubles of the 
Mother of Parliaments are only little 
ones. 

In monetary matters the British are 
wonderfully optimistic. The latest 
theory about inflation is that it can’t 
last. ‘‘Another six months or so,” one 
leader-writer announced the other day, 
“and we shall have broken the back of 
it. The spending spree will come to an 
end when the wage-earner has feathered 
his nest. There is a limit to the appetite 
even of the most avaricious trade 
union.” To this nonsense the only 
reply is to point to the example of the 
United States where with wage-rates 
three times as high as in Britain the 
demand for consumer goods and con- 
sumer durables—sometimes described as 
“creature comforts ””—is as high as ever. 

This column still receives letters 
asking why investment in equities 
should in the circumstances be con- 
sidered more prudent than other forms 


of saving. They know that 2} per cent 
Consols have taken a purler and that 
wages rose by 7 per cent last year 
without any perceptible improvement 
in production or productivity, but they 
fail to see why industrial shares should 
be singled out for preservation in a land- 
slide of values. The reason is simplicity 
itself—merely that a share in a company 
is a share in bricks and mortar, plant, 
machines and raw materials, in real 
goods which automatically become more 
valuable in terms of money as the 
quantity of money and credit in cir- 
culation grows. A house and _ its 
contents are worth three times as much 
as in 1940 (try to replace them!) And 
shares in the buildings and contents of 
public companies have on the average 
shown the same healthy ability to keep 
pace with the times. 

It is still true, however, that equities 
make a poor investment for the small 
saver. Thecosts of dabbling arerelatively 



































In the Country 
Hag-ridden Pigs 


UR own failures are difficult 

enough to bear; but what is quite 
insufferable is when we have to wit- 
ness our friends’ undeserved success. I 
have felt this particularly over pigs. 
I have been keeping pigs—it’s plain they 
don’t keep me—for over twenty years. 
I have bought the best breeding stock; 
I have built a modern hygienic Dutch 
piggery. My pigman weighs the meal 
and weighs the hogs. ‘Their diet is 
balanced and mixed: fishmeal, barley 
with salts and vitamins added. No 
swill is risked; no draughts allowed. 
The wretched creatures begin their 
pampered existence on skim milk and 
weaner meal. And of course we’re up 
to the trick of feeding penicillin to 
aid their digestion, and of worming 
regularly. 

But in spite of this care and all these 
precautions it still takes us over 
twenty-six weeks to get a weaner up to 
bacon weight—with the progeny from 
a cross between a black sow and 4 large 
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high and risk—in spite of what the 
Labour Party’s “Industry and Society” 
has to say on the matter—is unavoidable. 
This does not mean that the small saver 
should throw in the sponge: there are 
ways and means, through unit and 
investment trusts, insurance shares and 
so on, of avoiding the heavy costs of 
acquiring and keeping a portfolio with 
adequate spread. 

So far this year the trading returns of 
shops and stores and food, drink and 
confectionery businesses have been out- 
standingly good. The people of Britain 
are spending lavishly on the inner and 
outer man and show no sign of being 
willing to tighten their belts. Shares in 
Woolworths, Marks and Spencer, 
Debenhams, Courtaulds, Beecham, Tate 
and Lyle and so on look dreadfully 
expensive to the punter who likes a lot 
of units for his money, but they are 
infinitely more safe, in my view, than 
the value of the pound. MaMMON 

* 


white boar we have been able to cut it 
to twenty-three weeks. Even so, by the 
time the bacon factory has graded the 
carcass and deducted the transport 
costs, our profit has been under £3 a pig. 
That I could have borne. But for the 
last year I have had to tolerate the 
position of being next door to a novice 
to farming and pig-keeping who has 
been getting his pigs away at least a 
month before mine. I knew that it 
couldn’t be that he had better stock. 
For I’d sold him some of mine and | 
wasn’t particularly generous in my 
choice. I knew, too, that his buildings 
weren't better nor his pigman more 
conscientious. 

Irritated by his success I took the 
trouble the other day to ask our local 
corn merchant what sort of meal my 
neighbour was feeding. He replied that 
it was exactly the same brand as mine. 
There was nothing for it but to walk 
over and get advice from the novice; or, 
at any rate, to try to spy out his 
methods for myself. 

] was actually in the process of poking 
around his sty when my neighbour 
came in to feed his stock. I watched 
him mix the meal in just the same way 
as we do. If anything he fed a little less. 
But just before he poured his pailful of 
slop into the trough I saw him take a 
small packet from his pocket and drop 
some of the contents into the meal. 

“Are you worming them?” [asked him. 

“No, just a tranquillizer apiece. Pigs 
are like poets: they suffer from night- 
mares and nerves. Especially when 
they’re overfeeding.” 

RoNnALD DUNCAN 








BOOKING OFFICE 
Mention My Name, Dear Boy 


OW knowingness has died out! 
H There used to be any number 

of novelists who saw them- 
selves as guides to life, coming out 
strong on food and drink but prepared 
to tell their readers what London 
terminus to use for Biarritz or how to 
judge a two-year-old. They were like 
worldly uncles and probably referred 
to their knowledge as “extensive and 
peculiar.” When I was about nine I 
browsed through a cupboardful of little 
red novels and surprised my parents by 
adding baccarat and diplomacy to my 
topics of conversation. I learnt the 
names of cigars though not how to spell 
or pronounce them. I could have made 
a start at packing for the Sanjak of 
Novibazar. I knew a good deal about 
Charing Cross Station, which was much 
frequented in novels published by 
Nelson. Only on subjects like that Past 
which was an ever-present threat to 
veiled ladies were the older writers less 
didactic than their successors. 

To-day historical novels are often 
fuller of detail than contemporary 
novels. They pack in all the anti- 
quarian research done since Scott’s day. 
You can be sure that descriptions of 
ballistze or morions or racks are accurate. 
No reader who became involved with 
a time machine and ended in the arms of 
Aspasia or Messalina or Lucrezia Borgia 
would be baffled. Novels about the 
middle-fifties are thinner in detail. The 
external world is described, often over- 
described, as though it were all surface. 
Novelists apparently have looked at 
things rather than used them. What 
information there is seems dragged in 
to form one term in an outré comparison. 
Instead of telling you how the three- 
card trick is done in order to help you, 
the writer hurries on to compare the 
operation to buying a rum-and-coke for 
a divorced wife or being cut by the 
borough treasurer’s floozy at a British 
Legion Ball. Detective novelists are 
more educational than other novelists, 
especially on vintages, tides and witch- 
craft, but detail usually means a shrub- 
bery round aclue. There are no descrip- 
tions of settings for their own sake. 


The trouble is that realism has come 
to be associated with disapproval. If 
you find an elaborate account of how a 
character orders beer or chooses his 
clothes or embellishes his car you can 
be sure he is an unpleasant character 
and you are expected to know already 
that these are the wrong things to do, 
though you cannot safely just do the 
opposite and hope to be taken for a toff. 

Part of the trouble too is the parallel 
decline of fruitiness. | am told that not 








one of our leading novelists is fruity. 
They are sallow rather than rubicund. 
They twitter or growl but never wheeze 
genially. They know the most dreadful 
things about life, but less about the 
simpler escapes from it. They might 
be ideal companions in one of the more 
intensively architectural Italian cities 
or at a wine tasting or in a gentleman’s 
library; but they are not the companions 
one would choose for a spree. It is 
little use turning to Miss Ivy Compton- 
Burnett or Mr. L. P. Hartley for tips on 
fast life. Mr. Graham Greene helps with 
opium but not with cigars, and you 
cannot have a sporty night up West on 
opium. 

Their defenders would object here 
that they have a wider and deeper 
knowledge of life than their predecessors 
and that sprees have died out. (They 
might add the suggestion that George 
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Eliot would not have been larky either.) 
I doubt this. If anything, I should have 
thought that the pressure of uniformity 
in work had increased and with it the 
intensity of sprees. Autobiographers 
like to give the impression that in the 
good old days a night up West was a 
reaction from acute poverty. This is 
nonsense. It was a reaction from dull- 
ness and it was open only to those who 
were a considerable way above the 
poverty line. Sprees belong to that 
side of existence which was once part of 
the traditional subject matter of litera- 
ture but which now goes virtually un- 
covered, like agriculture and the excite- 
ments of invention and_ hospitality 
among newly-weds. 

The decline of knowingness has not 
left any major gap and it is nothing to 
do with the supply of masterpieces. It 
means that a range of foothills has gone. 
The Elizabethan and Restoration guides 
to the gay world had some literary value 
as well as being helpful to historians. 
A literature that omits pleasure, even in 
its milder and sillier forms, is incomplete 
and therefore shallow. Now only 
childhood reminiscences by elderly, 
middle-class women try to recreate it. 
Who nowadays records it on the spot, 
except, perhaps, an occasional sports 
writer? 

Present-day novelists scarcely de- 
scribe the binge before they are expand- 
ing on the hangover. Yet there are 
still parties where drink is not an escape 
from the company but a heightening 
of it. There are still pubs, even new 
pubs, with their own atmosphere, still 
performers of individual quality, still a 
diversity of places and people and food; 
but we no longer find writers who guide 
us to them or romanticize them for 
us, who can present pleasure in a 
contemporary idiom. Can there ever 
be another “Pitcher”? Well, why on 
earth not? R. G. G. PRICE 


A Man of Flavour 
Boswell in Search of a Wife, 1766-1769. 
Edited by Frank Brady and Frederick A. 
Pottle. Heinemann, 30/- 
The sixth volumn of the Boswell 
letters and papers is not Boswell at the 
top of his form, but there is some amusing 
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stuff. As he gets older, Boswell himself 
becomes more irritating to the reader. 
One feels less sorry for him in his mis- 
adventures with the opposite sex (several 
in the period) and it is clear that on the 
subject of Corsica his contemporaries 
began to find him a first-class bore. 
Moreover, as he truly says of himself on 
one occasion here: “I was like a French- 
man at an ordinary, who takes out of his 
pocket a box of pepper and other spices, 
and seasons a dish in his own way.” 
The comment is interesting as showing a 
change from what is now regarded as a 
deplorable English habit of over-seasoning 
when eating abroad; but, to speak meta- 
phorically, Boswell always does provide 
his own particular flavour. Dr. Johnson 
occurs in the latter half of this volume. 
“BosweELL. ‘Sometimes I have been in 
the humour of wishing to retire to a 
desert.’ JOHNSON. ‘Sir, you have desert 
enough in Scotland.’” A. P. 
The Dispossessed. Geoffrey Wagner. 

Ward Lock, 10/6 

Concussed in action during the North 
African campaign, Captain Richard 
Terrell, in’ civvy street a chemical 
engineer, receives a _ psychoneurotic 
discharge from the Army after spending 
two years in a sort of psychiatric Belsen, 
commanded jointly by a sadist and a 
charlatan, where insulin shock-treatment 
is de rigueur. His subsequent mis- 
adventures—culminating in suicide 
are attributed by Mr. Wagner to the 
diagnosis “constitutional inferiority,’ 
which disqualifies him from obtaining 
employment; is used by a cunning lawyer 
to disbar him from practising his pro- 
fession after an industrial disaster; and 
is accounted an “excludable disease” 
(coming under moral turpitude) by the 
U.S.A. immigration laws: though the 
only sympathetic psychologist in the book 
overrides this dictum. The novel as 
such is competently written, though 
unsatisfactory as a special plea against the 
postulated encroaching menace of psy- 
chiatry itself. The author cannot really 
believe that anyone of average intelligence 
would put any faith in the findings of a 
Forces “‘trick-cyclist”: still less the 
grotesques described here, who even by 
admittedly low Service standards would 
scarcely qualify for the staff of a Military 
(“P”) Hospital. J-M-R. 





Netes on a 
Methuen, 


Silk Hats and No Breakfast. 
Spanish Journey. Honor Tracy. 
15/- 

Spain is a land where taps refuse to 
work, chains refuse to pull, lights will 
not go on, and the traveller gets nowhere 
without changing at Bobadilla. The 
slightest departure from religious custom 
is observed with horror, but multitudes 
flock to watch the novilladas; roads must 
be crossed at the proper point, but 
guards of honour are apt to disband 
themselves on state occasions to get a 
better view of the proceedings. ‘‘Pitiless 
dinners” are served, and_ restaurant 





windows blaze with “great red lobsters, 
roasted chicken, purple grapes, gold 
melons, prawns with their whiskery, 
indignant faces wreathed in lettuce, the 
huge round Gallegan pies and the lilac 
octopus poised in rubbery grace on its 
dish.” Girls of eighteen are saving up 
for their funerals (/ujo, or first class, with 
three priests and black plumes for the 
horses); and delighted tourists are 
walking home, somewhat zigzag, from the 
hospitable sherry lodges in Jerez, wearing 
sun-glasses under an overcast sky. It 
only needs an Irishwoman to describe it 
all, and Miss Tracy’s notes on her 
Spanish wanderings make the most 
delectable travel book I have read for 
months. J. R. 


Poems of Many Years. Edmund Blunden. 

Collins, 18/- 

A good Georgian; a cheerful 
Crabbe. Edmund Blunden’s poems 
seem at first sight easy to understand, 
classify and dismiss. For the most part 
they chronicle ‘Nothing but simple 
wane and change”’ in conventional forms 
and phrases, but the more one reads 
them the more valuable becomes their 
solid and_ likeable honesty. And 
“* Georgian” is, in a way, very misleading; 
Blunden seems to me to have much more 
in common with the Marvell of Appleton 
House than with anyone writing in this 
century. He lacks the self-delighting 
quality of the true Georgian, but has a 
sparingly-used talent for the controlled 
conceit, as in Rural Economy. His use of 
rustick words might, in other hands, be 
worrying, but he palms them off with 
total assurance. This generous selection 
makes a handsome book. P. D. 
Desert Love. Henri de Montherlant. 

Elek, 15/- 

This account of the unsatisfactory 
relationship between a young French 
officer at a Moroccan desert frontier 
post and an Arab girl of fourteen with 
“eyes capable of setting fire to a bale of 
straw at thirty feet’? forms a complete 


extract, shorn of political content, from a 
longer, unpublished work written in the 
early ‘thirties. 


The naive sensuality of 
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Lieutenant Auligny, whose emotional 
capacity and hunger for affection exceed 
his intelligence quota, is contrasted with 
the corrupt sophistication of the painter 
Guiscart (already “supersaturated with 
female Arabicity”’), who keeps a “ Hunt- 
ing Record” of his 189 _ previous 
mistresses, and whose philosophy and 
professionally Gallic preoccupation with 
seduction as a fine art are reminiscent of 
Costals in Pity for Women: though in this 
case unmercifully castigated, Ramie, 
“La Rose de Sable,’ personifies the 
enigmatic a Savage peculiar to this 
type of novel, whose distaff equivalent, 
on a lower level, is perhaps The Shetk. 
Alec Brown’s translation includes the 
sentence “‘‘ Now,’ said he to himself, ‘if I 
but had that, I should be another man,’” 





and some anachronistic idiom: “ske- 
daddle,” “tommyrot,” “scallywag,”” and 
““humbuggery.” J. M-R. 


Candles in the Sun. Lady Emily Lutyens. 

Hart-Davis, 25/- 

An almost embarrassingly honest 
account of twenty years spent by 
the author in the upper reaches of the ° 
Theosophical Society, and of the reasons 
for her resignation in 1930. To the non- 
initiate much of her experience will seem 
pure Alice. Her colleagues took astral 
journeys, watched one another’s auras 
with anxiety, and confidently delivered 
occult revelations from a hierarchy (one 
of whom had been Pythagoras) frequently 
changing its mind. Lady Emily became 
a Thirty Degree Co-Mason and a 
member of the Liberal Catholic Church. 
Before her disillusionment she saw 
nothing funny in her eagerness to found 
a World League of Motherhood when 
she was sadly neglecting her own family. 

She is very frank about her love for 
Krishnamurti, who was being groomed 





reluctantly for the job of a future Buddha 
on Mercury. He comes out of all this 
very well, as a modest and incorruptible 
young man; and so does Lady Emily’s 
husband, the architect, whose patience 
seems to have been beyond praise. 

E. O. D. K. 


* AT THE BALLET 
Ballet Rambert (SADLER’S WELLS) 


HE future of Mme. Rambert’s 

famous company is in jeopardy for 

want of working capital. It has 
probably done more than any other 
single institution to create the circum- 
stances in which English ballet now 
thrives. 

The appeal for support contained in 
the programme could scarcely have been 
more eloquently commended than by the 
varied ahd sparkling performances of 
the opening night of the present short 
London season. ‘The novelty of the 
occasion was Andrée Howard's balletic 
version of Edgar Allen Poe’s The Masque 
of the Red Death. In twenty minutes of 
dance and mime she has retold in Conte 
Fantastique the story of the young Prince 
Prospero barricaded in a deserted abbey 
against the terrible plague. Despite the 
distractions of his courtiers he cannot 
keep out the dread Intruder, danced by 
Gillian Martlew. 

Though the ballet inclines more to the 
romantic than to the macabre that is 
no disadvantage, particularly as André 
Caplet’s music has inspired choreo- 
graphy of flowing movement which well 
suits Violette Verdy (a guest artist, last 
seen in Roland Petit’s company), in the 
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role of Paramour. In the somewhat 
static part of Prospero Kenneth Tillson 
is convincing as a prince retaining in 
distress of mind his aristocratic dignity. 
The setting and dresses by Malcolm 
Pride contribute handsomely to an 
undoubted success. 

The resources of the company were 
delightfully displayed in the other 
ballets performed—Gore’s Winter Night 
to Rachmaninoff’s music, in which Ann 
Horn depicts most movingly the sorrow 
of rejected love; the Cranko-Britten 
Variations on a Theme in which John 
Chesworth excels; and the irresistible fun 
of Tudor’s Gala Performance. ‘This last 
should appeal to the Chinese sense of 
humour on the imminent tour. 

C. B. MortLock 


» AT THE REVUE 


& Tropical Heatwave 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 
HERE is a ten-minute delay before 
curtain-rise; in the orchestra pit 
a couple of dusky drummers in 
lemon-and-pink shirts move unhurriedly ; 
then the rest of the band, a piano, gives 
the Queen in full, paying the price of 
patriotism by revealing several queasy 
notes in the bass, and the show is on. 
Across a backcloth conventionally Carib- 
bean—one of the few attempts at a 
setting that we are to see—the full 
company, vigorously leaping and shout- 
ing, goes into “Village Dance.” Like 
most of the numbers it goes on too long 
and ends unexpectedly. (Later the 
pianist, as if he hadn’t enough trouble, is 
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half-way through a refrain when he 
looks up to find the “Two Sepia 
Lovelies” dancing off and leaving him 
to it.) 

“T gotta very good news for you-all,” 
suddenly yells the comedian, in battered 
topper and Palm Beach shirt—can this 
be a West Indian’s impression of an 
African?—‘‘the show been booked for 
Amery-ka. Who want to be in talent 
contest?” (This is the only bit of plot 
all evening, and remains undeveloped). 
A sepia lovely, biggish, want to be in it. 
She is described in the programme as 
“New Talent,”’ and was discovered, we 
are told, in Cardiff. She sings, without 
conviction, ““Sway with me, sway with 
me now...” but doesn’t quite get the 
hang of the microphone, a quaint 
survival of the early days of amplification 
with an asp’s head on some sort of spring 
neck. To be fair, no one quite gets the 
hang of the microphone; it is stubbornly 
directional, and Johnny Ray would have 
seized it and shouted down its throat. 
But there are no Johnny Rays here, only 
crosstalk between two guitarists, twanging 
rudimentary ukulele chords the while, and 
their lines come across in crazy spasms, 
the meaningless asides roaring out with 
surrealist significance, the punch-lines 
hopelessly inaudible. Mostly this is for 
the best, as the material is creaking and 
fumbling. Sometimes the raconteur 
muffs it, exploding the joke in the middle, 
but pressing on confidently all the same. 
At least one story is unfit for public 
consumption, but the performer spreads 
white teeth appreciatively. "The audience 
is indulgent to the point of half-witted- 
ness, and although many items are 
miscellanies of wildly disparate com- 
ponents no pause for applause goes 
unfilled. (‘I warn you, is not so hot,” 
confides the comedian, introducing a 
single limping chorus of ‘“ Balling the 
Jack,” rendered by a vocal duo in near 
unison.) 

It is difficult to guess in what stagnant 
backwater of theatrical promotion this 
singular production was launched; almost 
as difficult to suppress resentment of the 
performers; even more difficult to decide 
whether they know how bad they are 
and are brazenly unrepentant, or have 
merely been disgracefully advised. ‘The 
performance has already been staged at 
a smaller London theatre, and on transfer 
here it might at least have been given 
shape and direction, not to say rehearsal. 
The two dancers in “Desire in Blues” 
squirm through their antics in a setting 
furnished with two kitchen chairs— 
non-matching. ‘Two more openly ex- 
change prompts on the next part of their 
routine. A tap-dancer, who has chosen 
“Tea for Two” as a vehicle for Carib- 
bean high spirits, taps his way down 
stage and semaphores the pianist to 
hasten the tempo. 

At best the dancing is unremarkable, 
at worst embarrassing. The dresses are 
garish and lit with the least possible 
sympathy. Certainly, for “Ritual Fire 
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Dance,” the big production number, the 
male dancers sport fluorescent loin- 
cloths, but the device seems simul- 
taneously to have exhausted the designer’s 
invention and budget. This item, how- 
ever, does produce the only excitement 
of the bill, because there is some small 
show of flame-swallowing, and earlier 
evidence of wayward stage management 
suggests that the whole show may now 
be set alight. The entry of a few firemen, 
though less incongruous than some of 
the evening’s effects, would at least give 
it the lift it so painfully needs. 

Should the entertainment still be 
available when these notes appear, seats 
may be had for twelve-and-sixpence 
downwards. J. B. BootHrRoyp 


j AT THE PICTURES 
y yj End as a Man 


Island in the Sun 


UDIENCE trouble—I am sorry to 
harp on this, but it seems to me 
certain that audience trouble is one 

thing that may make End as a Man 
(Director: Jack Garfein) seem less than 
satisfactory when it comes to your local. 
The film, from Calder Willingham’s 
novel, is about a military college in the 
South of the U.S., and the central char- 
acter, Jocko De Paris, is a subtle and 
crafty sadist whom we watch working 
out a plan of the most diabolical in- 
genuity (for once, the cliché is justified) 
to ruin both a particular cadet he dislikes 
and the young man’s father, the com- 
manding officer of the place. Now the 
average ordinary audience has never 
met or heard of such a sadist, and hasn’t 
enough imagination to realize that one 
could exist; its reaction is astonished 
disbelief, quite automatic, the skill with 
which the character is presented having 
no effect whatever. 

Moreover most audiences are feather- 
headed and will laugh impulsively at the 
momentary, surface effect. The film 
opens with a long scene the underlying 
motive of which is not made clear until 
later. Personally I think this an excellent 
way to begin: uncertainty, the pro- 
gressiveness of understanding, powerfully 
stimulates interest—and for people with 
any perception the mood, the key of this 
scene, which shows De Paris and his 
minions tormenting two freshmen, has 
been established by the opening shots as 
dark, uneasy, ominous. But because the 
persecution involves devices superficially 
comic, some people will laugh: it is a 
quite thoughtless response. When I saw 
the film two women behind me punc- 
tuated this scene with delighted giggles, 
utterly blind to the fact that the circum- 
stances made the two freshmen touching, 
pathetic, as they sweated with fear and 
strove desperately to say and do the right 
things that would keep them out of 
worse trouble. 

But a genuine fault of the film, I 
think, is that it is not long enough to 








Jocko De Paris 


develop the proper harsh, oppressive 
atmosphere. We are plunged straight in 
to the scene of one of De Paris’s un- 
pleasant recreations; after a little we 
realize what he is up to, but I think it is a 
disadvantage that a comparatively long 
time passes (and the film itself lasts only 
a hundred minutes) before we begin to 
hate him. ‘True, the details of his 
abominable scheme must emerge 
gradually; but the trouble is that not 
until we grasp them do we feel a positive 
emotional distaste for the man himself, 
and the climax, his unofficial expulsion 
by the outraged cadets who act against 
him in a bedy, loses some of its power. 

Nevertheless it is a remarkable, rough, 
stinging film, and should be seen most 
particularly for the electric performance 
of Ben Gazzara as De Paris. The air 
crackles when he is on the screen; the 
next film to test his powers will be an 
event. 


The fault of Island in the Sun (Director; 
Robert Rossen) is diffuseness of plot. 
Visually it is magnificent: the Cinema- 
Scope, Technicolor tour we are given of 
the Caribbean island where the story is 
set (Director of photography: F. A. 
Young) is a wonderful experience; but 
the story itself is in too many parts. I 
don’t know the original novel by Alec 
Waugh; it may be that there the two 
or three different man-and-woman 
situations are kept going with, as it were, 
equal emphasis, the essential theme of 
the story being the principle of mis- 
cegenation. But people who want “a 
story’’—here again we come up against 
the question of the average popular 
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audience—may feel dissatisfied because 
there are no individuals they can regard 
as “hero” and “heroine,”’ and no feeling 
of finality at the end. As white-woman- 
and-coloured-man is for some reason a 
more popularly sensational idea than 
white-man-and-coloured-woman, Joan 
Fontaine and Harry Belafonte will get 
more attention than any of the others; 
but to concentrate on them would throw 
the picture off balance just as much as to 
concentrate on the character played by 
James Mason, which would make it a 
sort of Crime and Punishment murder 
story with interruptions. No; the piece 
has no real unity: it is a_ splendid 
travelogue spiced with fictionally striking 
episodes and so all the better, | 
suppose, for the people who go in 
half-way through. - 
* . *. + 7 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Hell Drivers is a rather conventional 
story about the tough underworld of 
heavy truck-driving, with some good 
well-observed detail. Most distinguished 
film in London is still the French A Man 
Escaped (10/7/57). The Wayward Bus 
(31/7/57) skilfully freshens an _ old 
formula. The diverting Around the 
World in Eighty Days (17/7/57) and The 
Prince and the Showgirl (10/7/57) 
continue. 

Of the releases, Sweet Smell of Success 
(24/7/57) is for all who prefer an acid 
story to a treacly one. Heaven Knovs, 
Mr. Allison (19/6/57) and Teahouse of the 
August Moon (see “Survey,”’ 12/6/57) 
are both well worth seeing. 

RicHARD MALLETT 


54 ON THE AIR 


Holiday Round-up 


N announcer on com- 
mercial television told 
me the other day that the 

TV Times is indispensable 
reading. ‘If you want the full 
details of all programmes,” he 
said (though I forget his exact 
words), “and the stories of 
exciting film-plays now being 
screened, get this week’s copy 
without delay.” 

I turned to my copy without 
delay and found a score of 
absorbing, titillating synopses: 

‘*The Morris gang are deter- 
mined to get rid of Wyatt Earp 
and take over Dodge City. To 
do this they arrange for him 
to be lured out of town by a 
false message to leave the coast 
clear for them .. .” 

“Two outlaws find their 
brother has cheated when dividing the 
loot from a hold-up; they kill him and 
accuse someone else.”’ (Rin-Tin- Tin.) 

“Sam Rickers claims the reward for 
shooting a wanted criminal, but trouble 
starts when it is discovered he shot the 
wrong man.” (Gun Law.) 

“Wenatchgo, wise old medicine man 
of the Conestoga tribe, has been driven 
from his people by Shenahbe, an 
ambitious young brave in league with an 
unscrupulous trader ...’’ (Hawkeye.) 

And so on. 

I turned to Radio Times and discovered 
that the B.B.C. has also entered this new 
literary field. 

“Who held up the stagecoach and 
stole a strong-box containing 10,000 
dollars? All the evidence points to a 
boy’s dead father, But Jim Hardie 
suspects a frame-up.” (Wells Fargo.) 

As a critic I look forward to an 
extension of this practice of disclosing 
plots: it would be most helpful to have 
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potted transcripts of the comedy shows, 
“Sportsview,” “The Brains Trust” 
(“Alan Bullock finds Julian Huxley’s 
views on existentialism depressing and 
misleading. In an attempt to steer the 
conversation towards Hitler and the 
Third Reich he asks Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter whether . . .’’), “ Rich and Rich,” 
“Place the Face” and the rest of the 
week’s fare. Of course the B.B.C. may 
feel that its programmes are already 
predictable enough and that the critics, 
like the workers, have never had it so 
good. I certainly don’t need to be told 
what Messrs. Wyatt, Dimbleby, Murray, 
Pickles, Rich, Burns, Silver and Payne 
are going to say each week, or how they 
are going to say it; but as holiday time 
approaches it would be useful (to the 
critics) if the B.B.C. printed summaries 
in advance of its news, sports results, 
weather forecasts and new parlour games. 
A schedule of forthcoming interviews— 
naming interviewees and interviewers- 
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would also help me to get my 
copy written without visual 
reference to the little screen. 

But back to Westerns and 
such, to the weekly stampede 
of Roy Rogers, Hawkeye, 
Hopalong, Gun Law, Rin-Tin- 
Tin, Superman, Annie Oakley, 
The Cisco Kid, Wyatt Earp, 
Wells Fargo and Champion, 
the wonder horse. The pro- 
gramme contractors, to their 
credit, have tried to dig out 
native equivalents of these 
twentieth-century American 
fairy tales, but The Adventures 
of Sir Lancelot, The Adven- 
tures of Long John Silver and 
The Adventures of Robin Hood 
do not compete very effectively 
with the more familiar death- 
and-glory melodrama of the 
T-bar-T ranch, tough 
hombres, goody-goody blondes, 
and saloon shenanigans. 
The Sheriff of Nottingham is a remote 
and unconvincing figure compared with 
the Sheriff of Dead Man’s Creek, Long 
John had nothing on Wyatt Earp, Robin 
Hood is no Gary Cooper or Cisco Kid, 
end Black Beauty is an also-ran as soon 
2s the prancing Champion rounds the 
rocks of Arizona. 

In my innocence and misguided 
enthusiasm I recently congratulated 
somebody or other on recording a tune 
with a seemingly British title, “‘ The 
Cumberland Gap.” ‘There are gaps in 
Cumberland, England, and they are 
worth writing about, but this particular 
hollow happened to be American, and 
scores of skiffe fans wrote me indignant 
letters—indignant, mark you—pointing 
out my mistake and accusing me of 
Anglomania. I was a square, a no-good 
scribe. Well, I still think that it would be 
pleasant to hear jazz and pops (even 
skiffle) sung in English. 

BERNARD HOLLOWOoOD 





DOUGLAS. 
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